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management tools. 
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Mi FROM THE EDITOR 


Life After Tragedy 





his past November, my 15- 
year-old son decided to read Dave 
Cullen’s Columbine, a _ nonfiction 
account of the 1999 school shooting 
that left 15 people dead and shook the 
world. 

He had just finished the book when 
the shootings in Newtown, Conn., 
occurred. Minutes after it was first 
reported, I received a text from him. 

“Did you hear? Can you believe it? 
seca 

More than a month has passed, and 
it’s still unbelievable—the shooting 
that led to the deaths of 20 elementary 
school children, six adults at the 
school, the gunman’s mother at home, 
and the gunman himself. It affected us 
so profoundly that our president was 
left teary-eyed, that donations were so 
overwhelming that townspeople had to 
ask us to stop sending them. 

On Dec. 14, I was in Austin, prepar- 
ing for my extended Texas family to 
come and see my son perform in a 
show the following evening. The next 
morning, my cousin was coming to 
meet us when he was killed in a head- 
on collision. 

Over two days the next week, as my 
mom and I drove out to his small West 
Texas town for the funeral, I thought 
about my son’s question and then back 
to our 10th anniversary coverage of the 


Columbine tragedy (available on our 
website in the “Safe From Harm” 
archive at www.asbj.com). 

The events that led to the Newtown 
and Columbine shootings could not be 
less similar, but both cases resulted in 
a tragic and senseless loss of life. Both 
continue to raise vexing questions 
about our society—some involving 
schools, others not. 

While I was away, our staff— 
Kathleen Vail, Lawrence Hardy, and Del 
Stover—worked the phones to meet 
deadlines that had been moved up due 
to the holidays. The result is a special 
report on the Newtown tragedy that 
opens this month’s issue. 

Interestingly, in the small town of 
Albany, Texas (population: 2,034), the 
person who officiated at my cousin’s 
funeral also brought up the tragedy 
that had occurred thousands of miles 
away. He pointed to the people in 
attendance—a great percentage of 
them gun owners—and told them it 
was OK to cry, and to ask why these 
events occurred within 24 hours of 
each other. 

He said this knowing no clear cut 
answers exist. Sometimes, he noted, 
there’s no logical reason why. 


Glenn Cook, 
Publisher and Executive Editor 
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Talk About It = Your Turn 








SAFE FROM HARM 


Newtown—The aftermath 


ick Kaufman vividly recalls 
that day in May 1999. 

“I close my eyes and get transported 
back 13 years ago,” said Kaufman, who 
was the communications director for 
Colorado’s Jefferson County School 
District when the Columbine High 
School shootings occurred. “It was a 
horrific experience to go through, 
much less see it happen again.” 

“Again” was on Dec. 14, when 20 
children—ages 6 and 7—and six adults 


died at the hands of a mentally dis- 
turbed 20-year-old armed with an 
assault rifle and two handguns. The 
shooting at Sandy Hook Elementary 
School in Newtown, Conn., was the 
deadliest mass killing at a K-12 public 
school since a 1927 bombing in Bath, 
Mich. 

The Sandy Hook slayings have ignit- 
ed debates about school safety, gun 
control, and mental health issues that 
likely will linger for years. For school 
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A woman walks past a sign that reads 
‘Together we are Strong’ at a memorial for 
those killed in the school shooting at Sandy 
Hook Elementary School 


board members and administrators, 
the attack on an elementary school 
campus unleashes fears and a desire to 
do something—anything—that will 
ensure students are safe. 

But—surprising as this seemed to 
some in the wake of the shootings— 
schools are safer than you might think. 
“It’s important for people to recognize 
schools are safe,” said Shamus 
O’Meara, an attorney with the 
Minneapolis law firm of Johnson 
Condon, Attorneys at Law P.A., who 
represented and advised two school 
districts following shootings. “These 
types of shooting incidents, while trag- 
ic, seldom occur.” 

Since the Columbine shootings, 
security systems have been installed 


Getty Images/Andrew Burton/Stringer 


and visitor screenings have improved 
in schools. Many districts have hired 
school resource officers, adopted safe 
school plans, and provided training to 
staff. 

Ronald D. Stephens, executive 
director of the National School Safety 
Center in California and a consultant to 
districts that have dealt with school 
shootings, said context matters when 
you are talking about campus safety 
and how districts plan for emergencies. 

“T have never seen a school shooting 
that has been so vicious, so heartless, 
so callous,” Stephens said. “I don’t 
know of a school district in America 
that is prepared to deal with assault- 
style attacks on their campuses.” 


Providing support 

When word arrived about the Sandy 
Hook shootings, staff at the 
Connecticut Association of Boards of 
Education (CABE) recognized the 
need to offer immediate support to that 
town’s school board. The association’s 
headquarters are only 50 miles from 
the school. 

By the next morning, a crisis com- 
munications expert on contract with 
CABE was in Newtown to help school 
leaders with the media frenzy that 
descended on the district—and to help 
provide whatever comfort and reas- 
surances to a shocked and distraught 
community. CABE Executive Director 
Robert J. Rader said the consultant 
remained with the superintendent 
through most of the day after the 
shooting, and his staff also reached out 
to a neighboring district that was tak- 
ing in students from Sandy Hook. 

CABE also rushed to post a “Dealing 
with Tragedy” webpage that listed 
resources for school boards seeking 
guidance on how to talk to students 
and parents about the shootings, as 
well as tips for dealing with the media 
and reviewing school safety measures. 
The new webpage was posted by 
Sunday evening, about 48 hours after 





Robert Rader and Patrice McCarthy 


School board members, superintendents, 

principals, teachers, and others who work 

on behalf of public education understand 

that the safety of children under their care 
is their first priority. 

Many have children or grandchildren of 
their own. They see the faces of their own 
kids when they hear about events like 
what happened in Newtown, a small com- 
munity in western Connecticut in Decem- 
ber, in the middle of the holiday season. 

The hurt affects everyone. But for edu- 
cators who pride themselves on protecting 
their youngsters, the hurt is doubled. And 
when this horrible event occurred, the 
shock wave was felt around the world. 

The Connecticut Association of Boards 
of Education knows this. We heard from 
Ray Newport, executive director of New 
Zealand’s school boards association. Ex- 
ecutive directors and others from state as- 
sociations across the country contacted 
us. Some, like California Executive Direc- 
tor Vernon Billy, offered to fly in people to 
help Newtown. Ohio’s Rick Lewis put us in 
touch with a board in his state that had 
gone through a school shooting. 

Almost immediately, we got other wonder- 
tul offers and resources from NSBA and the 
Council of School Attorneys. Lawyers who 
have advised districts in similar tragic circum- 
stances are providing ongoing consultation to 
Newtown and its attorneys. CABE, of course, 
reached out to the school board and the 
neighboring town that was willing to lend a 
vacant school for the Sandy Hook children. 
We offered any help we could provide. 

Generally, a school boards association 
can do little to directly help. We can’t write 
a policy or provide a webinar to deal with 
such an immediate and emotional situa- 
tion. We work with a communications firm 
in Connecticut and by early Saturday 
morning, the consultant was available for 
Newtown. This service provides districts 
with professional expertise, especially 
when the media floods into a district. 


The next day, we asked Wilmarie Franch- 
esi, our administrative assistant for labor re- 
lations, to put some of the documents we 
had received on our website as soon as pos- 
sible. We knew people would have questions 
as schools across the state prepared to re- 
open that Monday. Our board chairs have an 
electronic forum and they were asking lots 
of questions of each other—and of us. 

Newtown is a rather well-to-do commu- 
nity and the town is used to helping others, 
not receiving help. But assistance has 
flooded in. Our job, in part, is to ensure that 
the support does not end when the media 
vans and cameras leave. 

The story doesn’t end there. It is not 
just about Newtown, but about the out- 
pouring of love, caring, and sharing that 
came from around the world and our 
NSBA friends. All understood on such a 
deep level what that small piece of little 
Connecticut was going through. 

Their willingness to offer help, to send do- 
nations, to start thinking about how no town, 
no city, no state should have to go through 
this again leaves us with the hope that we 
are, as others have said, better than this. Our 
state legislators, school board members, su- 
perintendents, and others have renewed 
their commitment to use their positions as 
public servants to make a difference. 

Tragic violence cannot be completely 
eliminated by the actions of our schools. It 
takes federal, state and local government 
working together to eliminate the threats 
that can be posed to those in our schools. 

Sandy Hook will be remembered for the 
heroic actions of its staff, first responders 
and the warm embrace of its community. 
No children, no parents, and no educators 
should ever have to experience anything 
even remotely like this again. 





Robert J. Rader is executive director of the 
Connecticut Association of Boards of 
Education. Patrice McCarthy is CABE’s 
deputy director and general counsel. 
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association officials first learned of the 
shootings. 

“We wanted people to have this 
information before school started on 
Monday,” Rader said. 

In days following the shootings, 
many state school boards associations 
found the most immediate need of local 
school leaders was to reassure the pub- 
lic that their community schools were 
safe—and that sound security practices 
were in place in each school. 

Mirroring CABE’s quick response, 
the Kentucky School Boards 
Association (KSBA) quickly posted a 
new webpage with a list of more than 50 
online resources that school boards 
could access. “We sent [a notice of the 
list] to every superintendent, every 
school board member, every school 
communications person that we had 
emails for in the state,” said Brad 
Hughes, director of member support 
services director for KSBA. 

The Massachusetts Association of 
School Committees also has made avail- 
able information about school safety 
issues, says Michael Gilbert, a MASC 
field director who consults with school 
boards. He says much of the conversa- 
tion he’s heard among school leaders 
has centered on what steps schools 
already have taken to improve school 
safety—and the need to communicate 
that to the public. 

One reason the state’s school offi- 
cials are more confident in speaking to 
the public was that a new state mandate 
required an update of school security 
measures to include a first-response 
plan involving police, fire, and medical 
agencies, he says. 

“Following Columbine, I watched the 
overreaction of many of our school 
boards to the immediacy of some of the 
information that came from that 
tragedy,” he says. For example, after 
some media accounts reported the 
shooters had worn trench coats, some 
school boards started banning these 
coats from schools. 


“I'm not seeing that type of overre- 
action today,” Gilbert says. “I think our 
members are being much more 
thoughtful.” 


Training, planning saves lives 

One reason is because of safe school 
plans. No longer simply a vague docu- 
ment “sitting on a shelf,” the plans are 
working documents that address specif- 
ic threats, including violence. Training 
for students and staff includes lock- 
down drills and routines that schools 
need to follow when emergencies occur. 

It’s perhaps hard to imagine anything 
worse than what happened at Sandy 
Hook. Yet without the kind of training 
staff members received—and the extra- 
ordinary degree of courage and compo- 
sure they displayed—the Dec. 14 shoot- 
ings might have claimed even more 
lives. 

“As horrific as the tragedy was in 
Newtown, it could have been much 
worse had the teachers, the staff, the 
principal, the administrators not fol- 
lowed the lockdown procedures they 
had been trained to follow, had they not 
actually taken the children and secluded 
them, really depriving the killer of fur- 
ther targets,” NSBA General Counsel 
Francisco M. Negron said on C-SPAN’s 
Washington Journal. “So it was their 
training to basically ferret out the chil- 
dren—keeping them safe, keeping them 
calm—that made this a less _ horrific 
tragedy than it could have been, in 
terms of numbers.” 

In the days after the shooting, 
Negron also spoke on NPR’s “All Things 
Considered,” where he said that the 
recent shooting by an external gunman 
represented “a turning point” in the dis- 
cussion of school safety. He said this 
should elicit discussions between dis- 
trict officials and law enforcement 
about how to deal with a shooter from 
outside the school community. After 
Columbine and other school shootings, 
districts focused on internal issues, 
such as school climate and bullying, and 
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on identifying students with mental 
problems. This kind of effort, while 
essential, does not address a threat 
posed from outside. 

Negron told C-SPAN that moves to 
arm teachers and administrators, which 
have been suggested by Virginia Gov. 
Robert McDonnell and others, are not 
the answer because school staff mem- 
bers are not routinely trained in law 
enforcement. 

“Teachers and administrators are 
hired to teach our children,” Negrén 
said. “That’s a very different skill set 
[from law enforcement].” 

Eric Sparks, assistant director of the 
American School Counselor 
Association, agrees. 

“Having school staff with guns—that 
would be a challenging situation in 
terms of training and school safety,” 
Sparks said. “And it takes a whole dif- 
ferent angle on the possibility of things 
going wrong.” 


Focus on recovery 


One of the more positive responses to 
the Sandy Hook tragedy came a few 
days after the shootings when the Ohio 
School Boards Association was invited 
by state Attorney General Mike DeWine 
to participate in a new initiative to 
review school safety. OSBA has devel- 
oped a new school safety consulting 
program, led by the former head of the 
National Association of School 
Resource Officers. 

Rick Lewis, OSBA’s executive direc- 
tor, said the program was garnering 
interest from school boards even before 
the December tragedy. 

“IT suspect this is going to create so 
many conversations,” he says. “So many 
people are going to be looking for 
answers and solutions.” 

A week after the Sandy Hook shoot- 
ings, O’Meara, the Minneapolis lawyer, 
and Kaufman spoke at a webinar spon- 
sored by NSBA’s Council of School 
Attorneys. Both emphasized the need 
for board members and administrators 


to promote a positive school climate 
that is rooted in trust. 

“I believe in the full development of 
school climate that promotes dialogue 
and trust,” O’Meara said. “... The studies 
show that school violence is the result 
of bullying and isolation, or from the 
student involved, they weren't getting 
the assistant that is needed. A welcom- 
ing school climate will check issues.” 

Kaufman, whose office dealt with 
daily calls about Columbine for years 
after the initial barrage of media, says 
recovery from a tragedy can take years. 

“The focus that I believe in a crisis 
should be the foundation of prepara- 
tion, response and recovery,” says 
Kaufman, now director of community 
relations and emergency management 
for Minnesota’s Bloomington Public 
Schools. “Recovery is often overlooked. 
After crises, we often forget about the 
recovery.” 

One issue that OSBA hopes will be 
part of the conversation is the need to 
expand mental health services—for 
both students and community members, 
Lewis says. “We think that a key to 
school safety isn’t so much about com- 
ing up with more plans for school lock- 
downs and evacuations ... but rather to 
spend some time on prevention.” 

State association officials say the 
repercussions of Sandy Hook will not be 
fully clear for some time. But many 
report a gratifying sense of camaraderie 
and mutual support among school 
boards across the nation. OSBA, for 
example, shared a message with CABE 
and the Newtown school board that an 
Ohio school board member—whose dis- 
trict also had endured a school shoot- 
ing—was passing along her email and 
telephone number if she could help. 

“It speaks volumes about the com- 
passion that school board members 
have for one another,” Lewis says. 





ASB staffers Kathleen Vail, Del Stover, 
Lawrence Hardy, and Glenn Cook con- 
tributed to this article. 
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LAUSD teachers 
union victorious in 
evaluation conflict 


A recent agreement 
- reached between 
the Los Angeles 
Unified School District (LAUSD) and 
the teachers union is being hailed as a 
major win for the union, since the 
agreement will limit the use of a value- 
added analysis in teacher evaluations 
in the district. Value-added assess- 
ments are trending in teacher evalua- 
tions, but are widely opposed by teach- 
ers unions who claim evaluations 
based on such assessments are neither 
fair nor accurate. The value-added 
analysis that LAUSD has agreed to dis- 
card is known as Academic Growth 
Over Time, an evaluation tool already 
in use in Florida, Illinois, Washington, 
D.C., and elsewhere. The LAUSD and 
the teachers union agreed to base 
teacher evaluations on a mix of wide- 
ranging data, including results of high 
school exit exams, raw state test 
scores, district assessments, and other 
indicators such as rates for graduation, 
attendance, suspension, and course 
completion, reports the Los Angeles 
Times. Still to be hammered out is 
exactly how such diverse data will be 
used to evaluate teachers, and how big 
a part the data analysis will play in 
these evaluations. District officials are 
working on guidelines for principals 
now. 





USDA loosens new regulations on 
school meals 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
decided to loosen—at least temporari- 
ly—some of the recently implemented 





regulations on school meals, in part 
because schools are having difficulty 
locating vendors who can sell them the 
new, smaller portion sizes for grains and 
meat or meat alternatives, says 
Reuters.com. Some schools also have 
existing inventory that does not gibe 
with the new guidelines, but must be 
consumed. Also difficult to ignore is the 
groundswell of student protest about the 
size of the new school meals, which a 
fair number of students seem to have 
found inadequate. A student-produced 
YouTube video, We Are Hungry, stars 
students faux-fainting from hunger in 
gym class and consoling one another 
over their lunch tray contents while 
wearing “I Heart Beef” and “Man Up” t- 
shirts, as the video soundtrack wails, 
“Tonight, we are hu-un-greee.” The video 
has been viewed more than 1 million 
times. 


Is college for 
suckers? 


| The long-held 
- dogma that a four- 
year degree is the 
- only road to success 
is beginning to become a little dog- 
eared. In the face of outrageous college 
costs and rising student debt, partici- 
pants in new groups such as UnCollege 
are determined to—in their own nomen- 
clature—‘“hack” their education, prefer- 
ring to pay only for what they really 
need, such as $10,000 for a technology 
boot camp where they can learn to write 
computer code in eight to 10 weeks, 
rather than $200,000 for a computer sci- 
ence degree. These students round out 
their educations in the massive open 
online courses (MOOCs) made available 
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by elite universities, in collaborative 
learning groups they organize with 
friends, in volunteer work, and in travel, 
according to the New York Times. They 
may be on to something. While on aver- 
age college graduates have lower unem- 
ployment rates, higher earnings, and bet- 
ter career prospects than nongraduates, 
58 percent of borrowers whose student 
loans have become due have yet to 
receive their degree, the Wall Street 
Journal reports. This means that the 
majority of people taking on the debt of 
college never receive the earnings boost 
a degree confers, making it much more 
difficult for them to repay their loans, 
and to return to college and finish a 
degree later on. 


Apps for 

__ preschoolers 

. By the time 
Nickelodeon’s 
preschool cable 
network Nick Jr. 
begins airing episodes of “Wallykazam” 

in 2014, preschoolers who own tablets 
or smart phones will already be quite 
familiar with the its main character, 
Wally, his miniature pet dragon, and his 
magic stick. “Wallykazam” will be the 
first major television show to be market- 
ed as an app first, in late 2013, says the 
New York Times. Driving this event are 
the growth in preschoolers with mobile 
devices (27 percent in October—up 
from 22 percent in April), a decline in 
television ownership (88 percent— 
down from 95 percent in 2010), and 
costs. Nickelodeon’s educational apps 
only take six to eight months to create, 
and cost half as much as one television 
episode to produce. & 
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Reader Panel members are ahead of the curve in the use of mobile devices 


irst adopters? It’s hard to say. 
But when it comes to supporting the 
use of iPads and other electronic 
tablets in school—and on _ school 
boards—most ASBJ’s Reader Panel 
members are surely among the early 
ones. Nearly 86 percent said their dis- 
tricts are using tablets now, and anoth- 
er 9 percent said they’re planning to 
use them in the future. 
Some comments: 
= The board and some staff mem- 
bers use tablets to minimize the use of 
paper (no more hard copies of agenda 
packets) and facilitates the ability to 
change agenda items. Some schools 
and classrooms are using tablets as 
well as Smart Boards. Some are funded 
by the district, some by PTAs and other 
donations. So, unfortunately, there is 
an equity issue in regards to access at 
schools. There are efforts by the dis- 
trict to minimize the equity issue; how- 
ever, with insufficient funding from the 
state, it's difficult. However, as a com- 
munity we continue to be proactive in 
trying to address this. We are also look- 
ing at smart phones as complementing 
the use of tablets, as they are available 
to more students. 
—Trish Spencer, board member, California 


@ Teachers are encouraging stu- 
dents to create movies, music, and pub- 
lic service announcements demonstrat- 
ing content and technology proficiency. 
We observe that when students are 
offered choice and variety as to ways 
to demonstrate content mastery, own- 
ership and engagement walk hand in 
hand. Mobile devices push the BYOD/ 
BYOT (Bring Your Own Device/Bring 


Your Own Tablet) movement in schools 
and districts to create policies and pro- 
cedures that meet the expectations for 
learning while complying with safety. 
They challenge districts and schools to 
meet the demands of bandwidth and 
infrastructure to support seamless and 

robust accessibility. 
—Jeanne Biddle, director of instructional 
technology, Kentucky 


@ We are currently using iPads for 
students needing communication assis- 
tance, and for our students with signif- 
icant physical and cognitive needs. 
Ongoing professional development is 
in process to assist those staff mem- 
bers supporting these students. We are 
able to make use of these as a result of 
IDEA and ARRA funding. We are look- 
ing forward to additionally using the 
equipment for our early childhood pro- 
gram and, of course, for staff in profes- 
sional development. 

—Phil Pritzker, board member, Illinois 


@ Our supervisory union and our 
member schools are leading the way in 
this area in Vermont. Both of our high 
schools have one-to-one initiatives. 
Additionally, every student grades five 
to 12 in all of our schools has access to 
a tablet or Netbook. We have found 
that technology engages students, and 
when used to enhance instruction, it 
serves as a great tool to foster student 
learning. We believe that in this new 
ever-changing world, students need to 
learn numeracy, literacy, critical think- 
ing, and problem solving, and they also 
must be digitally literate. 

—Jay Nichols, superintendent, Vermont 


= Our students in grades two to four 
are using iPads, and our students in 
kindergarten and first grade are using 
iPod Touches (Gust a smaller version of 
an iPad). These devices have been an 
excellent addition to the classroom 
that better engages students in their 
learning and has provided a multitude 
of alternative learning avenues by 
using apps. These apps allow all stu- 
dents to experience success and better 
develop their academic and 21st centu- 
ry skills through leveled apps. In addi- 
tion, they have enhanced the students' 
digital citizenship and collaboration 
skills. Through the use of Big Universe, 
our students are reading more and 
reading more complex materials that 
personally interest the student. 
—Ann Linson, superintendent, Indiana 


@ Our speech pathologist uses an 
iPad2 for therapies with some stu- 
dents. Some of our elementary class- 
rooms have sets of iPod Touches for 
use in reading and math programs. One 
of our middle schools uses Kindles for 
reading intervention programs. 

—Sally Killen, board member, Oregon 





In an effort to be more timely, the Reader 
Panel question and comments will now 
appear in the same issue of ASB), often 
accompanied by a cover package or other 
story on that topic. 


Want to get in on the discussion? 
Join ASBJ’s Reader Panel by going to 
www.asbj.com/readerpanel. 
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Portable, 

hand-held 

devices are 
becoming popular 
among students 
and adults, and have 
the potential to spur 
and enhance 
student learning 
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estled in the woods of Virginia, a state 

known for its veneration of the past, 

| Jamestown Elementary School is 

~y | named for the first permanent English 

| settlement in America, the remnants of 

“@ which lie some 150 miles to the south. 

Students are expected to know a lot about state and nation- 
al history. 

But when it comes to exactly how they acquire that 
knowledge, this Jamestown isn’t clinging to the past. 

“The iPad came out in April 2010,” says Camilla Gagliolo, 
instructional technology coordinator for the 21,000-student 
Arlington Public Schools, located in the Washington, D.C., sub- 
urbs. “In May, we had our first pilot in place.” 

What are Jamestown’s students doing with those devices? 
Studying their namesake, for one. One day in early December, 
fourth-graders in Bill Donovan's social studies class were 
sprawled across the room, paired up at tables, on tables, and 
on the rug, all hunched over iPads. They were looking at more 
than 100 photos the class took during their visit to the settle- 
ment. After downloading them into their own online reports, 
they wrote captions about what they saw. 

“We're very big on students creating their own understand- 
ing,” Gagliolo says. 

Or, as 9-year-old Bora Yavalar puts it: “We like the iPad. It’s 
a cool tool.” 

Across the country, school districts are acquiring iPads and 








Lawrence Hardy 


other tablets the way they first turned to laptops years ago. 
(Though, to be sure, laptops haven’t gone away.) Jamestown 
has a one-to-one iPad program in place for 250 of its 650 stu- 
dents, and is planning to expand it next year. 

The popularity of tablets—lightweight, easy to carry, fast to 
charge—comes as no surprise to school technology advocates 
such as Ann Lee Flynn, director of education technology pro- 
grams for NSBA. They’ve been predicting this for a long time. 

In the high-tech marketplace, the development of new, 
innovative applications for tablets is exploding, fueled in large 
part by the ability of small startups to enter a market previ- 
ously dominated by the big textbook manufacturers. The 
amount being invested in such companies is huge. As Flynn 
puts it, “Startups have gone nuts.” 

And that’s all good, to a point. But schools need to weigh 
their technology decisions carefully. Equipping a classroom 
with tablets can be an expensive proposition; and, of course, 
there is no guarantee that the technology by itself will improve 
student achievement. 

“Districts need to be thoughtful before they just jump into 
it,” Flynn says. 


Use time wisely 

Several factors have converged to make the iPad, Google’s 
Nexus series, and other tablets attractive, Flynn says. First, 
prices have fallen: A basic tablet can be obtained for $350 or 
less, and costs continue to drop. More than 20 states have 





changed their rules regarding the purchase of instructional 
materials, allowing funds previously restricted to textbook pur- 
chasing to be used for school technology. Finally, the 2014-15 
assessments for the Common Core State Standards, which 
have been approved by 46 states and the District of Columbia, 
will be heavily dependent on emerging technologies. 

Considering these developments, it is the rare school district 
that sits on the sidelines. And it’s an exciting time for school 
technology advocates, who have been predicting this moment 
long before anyone had heard the words “iPad” or “app.” 

“It’s almost part of the perfect storm we see of Internet 
improvements all at once,” Flynn says. 

Tablets have some mechanical advantages over laptops. 
(“For starters, boot-up time,” Flynn says. “It’s essentially an 
‘instant-on,’ ‘instant-off.”) They also are lighter, and with touch 
screens, there is no need for an external keyboard, although 
one can be attached. Laptop proponents have their points too, 
saying it’s easier to move documents between home and class 
and to shift between multiple windows. 

Mark Warschauer, a professor at the University of 
California, Irvine, says laptops and tablets “should not be pitted 
against [one] another.” Instead, districts should be more con- 
cerned about how these revolutionary tools are being used. 

“Computers and digital media in general are the most 
powerful devices for the production of knowledge,” 
Warschauer says. “They also are the most powerful devices 
for wasting time.” 
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One challenge is that technological innovations are, in 
many cases, outpacing the development of the curriculum that 
goes with them, says Warschauer, a dean at Irvine’s education 
school and author of Learning in the Cloud: How (and Why) 
to Transform Schools with Digital Media. Good curriculum is 
out there, with more being introduced all the time. On the 
other hand, a poorly designed classroom activity will play no 
better on iPads than with a pencil, paper, and a chalkboard. 

“Tm a big enthusiast on the potential for teaching with tech- 
nology,” Warschauer says. But, he adds, “It’s the whole pack- 
age. It’s the curriculum. It’s the pedagogy. It’s the teacher train- 
ing. What I’m skeptical of is the idea of the magic bullet—that 
device or machine that is so perfect that just passing it out will 
improve student learning.” 


Increasing student engagement 

Cambria Myers, an English teacher at Prospect High School, 
part of District 214 in suburban Chicago, expresses a similar 
view. Like Warschauer, she’s a strong proponent of classroom 
technology for her ninth-grade lessons. But she says her goal is 
not to adapt the district’s language arts curriculum to the in-class 
iPads, but to do it the other way around. “I don’t want the iPads’ 
use to dictate our curriculum,” she says. 

Myers’ class uses the reading application Goodreader, a non- 
Apple product designed to work with the tablets to allow stu- 
dents to read their texts anywhere. She uses Moodle—a free 
Learning Management System, similar to Blackboard—for 
uploading materials for her class to work with, often in PDF for- 
mat. Another app, Notability, allows students to take notes by 
typing, writing by hand, or voice recording. 

With these applications, Myers can immediately check her 
students’ notes and annotations, giving her the kind of real-time 
knowledge of her students’ performance that teachers could 
only dream of just a few years ago. 

Students also have a new type of what is essentially immedi- 
ate feedback. When they don’t know a word in a text, they can 
instantly call up a definition without having to go to the dictio- 
nary. Even note-taking can be personalized. 

“You can choose your pen color with the touch of your fin- 
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The students at Jamestown Elementary School in Arlington, Va, use 
iPads for many different projects, including creating reports from 
photos they took on a field trip, and making stop-motion movies and 
movie trailers based on works of fiction. They also use the devices to 
access educational games and apps. 


gers. You can choose a highlighter with the touch of your fin- 
gers,” Myers says. “You don’t need a lot of stuff.” 

Students must score 85 percent on their district's grammar 
tests. If their results are lower, they can look up the specific 
areas they missed on their tablets, instead of relying on the 
teacher to come back with a graded paper, saying, ““Now, here is 
what you missed,” Myers says. “It really allows for more indi- 
vidualized instruction,” she says. 

And it can allow for more fun instruction, too. One of her 
ninth-graders’ favorite projects is called “Skeptics in Action.” 
The students use the Internet to investigate claims of paranor- 
mal phenomena such as ghosts, the Loch Ness Monster, or for- 
tune-telling, and then put together reports on their tablets about 
what can and cannot be believed, based on objective evidence. 

“T hadn’t seen this level of engagement for these children 
before the iPads,” Myers says. 


Expanding programs 

District 214 started its tablet program in the 2009-10 school year, 
says Keith Bockwoldt, director of technology systems and sup- 
port. After looking at several alternatives, including 
Chromebook and the Netbook laptops, the district decided to go 
with iPads. They started with 300 of the devices that first year. 
The next year, they had 850. By 2012-13, the district expects to 
have 2,600. 

The district has three goals concerning the iPads. It wants to 
increase enrollment in AP classes—a goal it is already reaching. 
For example, since getting the iPads, enrollment in AP 
Economics has increased from 70 students to 170. 

The district's Newcomer Center for English language learners 
has found the tablets to be extremely popular among students, 
who can look up word translations with greater ease. A geome- 
try teacher who received a question via iPad from a student, 
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recorded a response that the student could call up from home. 

An example of 24-7 learning: That device is going home with 
the student instead of being stuck in school and not being used 
after 3 p.m. Bockwoldt says. 

The 4,850-student Glenview Public School District is in the 
second year of a pilot one-to-one iPad program that now 
includes multiple classrooms in K-6, says school board member 
Samuel W. Ach. 

In designing the pilot program, Glenview consulted with 
instructional leaders in nearby districts that are in various 
stages of their own one-to-one programs, Ach says. District 
Officials also are paying particular attention to what he calls 
the “critical but often slighted component of teacher training 
and development.” 

Echoing Warschauer’s “magic bullet” comment, Ach says 
technology by itself is not the answer to the complex education- 
al issues facing schools. Instead, it’s part of the answer. Like 
many districts, Glenview has several programs going on in its 
iPad classrooms, making it tricky to isolate the benefits of the 
tablets. 

Still, Ach says that, in a few months, the district hopes to be 
closer to learning, for example, whether the tables can foster 
greater ownership by students of their learning, increase teacher 
productivity, and even improve classroom behavior. 

The 5,400-student Encinitas Union School District in 
California started its tablet program during the 2011-12 school 
year, preceded by a summer laboratory with 20 students. 

“We kind of simulated what an iPad classroom would look 
like for two weeks during the summer,” says Mike Guerena, the 
district’s director of instructional technology. 

Currently, the district has 1,400 students using iPads in all 
nine of its schools. In each school, the iPads are provided for all 
classes at a particular grade level, so teachers and administra- 
tors can collaborate. 

The ease of iPad use led to a relatively short learning curve 
for students, who relied mostly on their own practice, then on 
peers, and finally, on teachers. 

“It was amazing how fast the kids were figuring this out 
before the teachers were aware of it,” Guerena says. 


Despite their relatively low cost per unit, iPads do not come 
cheap. In Encinitas, the district was aided by a portion of a 
$40 million school bond approved by voters in 2010. Some of 
that money went to infrastructure; for example, increasing band- 
width and access points. The devices themselves originally cost 
the district $399 apiece; however, the third-generation tablets 
have prices as high as $499. 

Encinitas officials think the expense is worth it—and so do 
the students. Initially, district staff worried about breakage and 
replacement costs. Parents can buy insurance for the devices for 
$50 a year ($25 for students on subsidized lunches), but only 
about 3 percent have been damaged or lost. 

“Once the kids take possession of it, they don’t want anything 
to happen to it,” Guerena says. “They're pretty careful.” 


Opportunities for creativity 

At Jamestown Elementary in Virginia, students haven't taken 
possession of the iPads yet; for now, they stay at school. But staff 
and students have made good—and creative—use of them. 

“It’s a wonderful tool to have—and we're lucky we have so 
many,” says Donovan, whose fourth-graders are creating the 
reports of their trip to the Jamestown settlement. 

In a fifth-grade class, students make stop-motion films and 
movie trailers about fiction they have read, using everything 
from plastic soldiers to their own clay figures. 

“The first thing, they had to storyboard what they were 
doing,” says teacher Rebecca Ward. “We didn’t even touch the 
iPads.” 

In a classroom nearby, two fourth-graders are filming three 
kindergarten boys, who were brought together by their teacher 
to share their love of a baseball game application (which, inci- 
dentally, teaches them multiplication.) At a time when many stu- 
dents are just learning the rudiments of arithmetic, the boys 
count on their hands to solve problems like 6 x 4. When they're 
right (and, from what it seems, they usually are), the game gives 
them a hit. 

Teacher Emilie Rekstad emailed the boys’ parents. 

“Are you sure theyre multiplying?” one skeptical parent 
emailed back. 

Yes, Rekstad said. They were doing multiplication. 

All three students are highly advanced, Rekstad says. And it’s 
a good bet they would be doing above-grade-level math whether 
or not they had iPads. 

Moreover, even technology enthusiasts like UC Irvine's 
Warschauer says there is no definitive proof that iPads and other 
school technology improve student achievement. But the digital 
revolution is here, and by all indications here to stay, and 
observers such as NSBAss Flynn can only look to the years ahead 
with optimism. 

“It’s really going to be an exciting time in education,” Flynn 
says. “We're seeing a lot of the things we’ve talked about over the 
years starting to come to a happy convergence.” @ 





Lawrence Hardy (Ihardy@nsba.org) is a senior editor of American 
School Board Journal. 
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The E-rate technology discount program 
is essential to school success, according to 
the districts applying for the program—and 
they are concerned that it’s 
not adequately funded 


ast April, the Universal Service Administrative 

Company (USAC) released the E-rate demand estimate 

for funding year 2012. For the second time since it was 

established, the demand for funding exceeded $5 bil- 

lion. This staggering figure was nearly double the avail- 

able funding and demonstrated how the program’s suc- 
cess is threatening its sustainability. 

E-rate—the term used for the Schools and Libraries 
Program of the Universal Service Fund—started as an effort to 
provide discounts for schools and libraries across the nation to 
acquire affordable telecommunication service and Internet 
access. The first year of the program—1997—saw $2.3 billion 
in requests, of which $1.69 billion was committed. Over the 
course of the next 15 years, demand for program funds has 
steadily increased, while available funding has remained rela- 
tively unchanged. 

Noting the increasing demand for E-rate funding, my com- 
pany, Funds For Learning, conducted a nationwide survey of E- 
rate applicants in the spring of 2012. The survey gathered infor- 
mation on how applicants use the E-rate funds and measured 
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concern for the lack of adequate program funding. We had 
responses from 636 applicants, with 434 applicants (represent- 
ing 3.88 million students) providing information about their 
entity for statistical purposes. 

The respondents were a significant representation of E-rate 
participants, embodying a range of school sizes, locations, and 
E-rate discount levels. The distribution of respondents closely 
mirrored the distribution of E-rate applicants. 

The survey focused on five major areas: program depen- 
dence, flexibility of program aspects, current and future tech- 
nology use, prioritizing program services, and potential pro- 
gram changes. 


Critical to applicants’ success 


Not surprisingly, as evidenced by the increasing demand for E- 
rate funds, more than 90 percent of respondents reported that 
the E-rate program is critical to their success. Respondents also 
mirrored the current demand for program funding in relation to 
the amount of available funding. Approximately 70 percent 
believed that the E-rate program is inadequately funded. 

The results further showed that an overwhelming majority 
of survey respondents agreed that E-rate funding is critical for 
their organization to achieve its goals. They indicated that 
demand for E-rate funds will increase as more schools adopt 
“bring your own device” initiatives. These initiatives encourage 
and use student-owned devices in the classroom. 
Approximately 90 percent of respondents said they expect 
their need for connectivity and infrastructure services will 


increase as they adopt digital textbook and student-owned 
devices programs. 

Another surprising find was the lack of adequate connectivi- 
ty. Fifty-nine percent of respondents indicated that their level of 
Internet connectivity is not adequate for their needs and demand. 


Predictability and amount of funding 


When asked to prioritize four aspects of the current program 
(predictability, speed, amount, and flexibility), respondents 
overwhelmingly selected funding predictability (88 percent) 
and funding amount (86 percent) as the most important aspects 
of the program. 

Stability and predictability of funding sources are critical to 
ensuring that schools meet their growing technology needs. 
Unfortunately, these are not consistent aspects of the program. 

This is due largely in part to the lack of a consistent dead- 
line. The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) Form 
471, which provides USAC with specific information about the 
goods and services for which an applicant is requesting dis- 
counts, must be filed during a set time each year commonly 
known as the “filing window.” Though this form only can be 
submitted during the filing window, USAC does not have con- 
sistent starting and ending dates, nor even the number of days, 
for the filing window. 

Previous filing window dates have varied from early 
November, mid- and late January, and mid-April. These dates 
posed challenges for applicants. The early window was prob- 
lematic because of the winter holidays. Many administrators 
are not at school during the holidays and school boards fre- 
quently skip meeting in December. Spring break made the later 
date difficult, with school staff being unavailable to complete 
the applications. 

Permanent filing window dates would assist applicants in 
planning, procuring goods and services, and documenting all 
required items to meet the deadline. Fortunately, this may be 
the easiest aspect of the current program to adjust. If a deadline 
was fixed—similar to the annual deadline for filing federal 
taxes—applicants would be relieved of a great deal of uncer- 
tainty and could plan to have the appropriate staff available to 
complete the forms. 

Of the four aspects most important to respondents, flexibil- 
ity to prioritize funding requests—if USAC does not have 
enough money to fund all of them—was ranked as the least 
important. This result was most likely due to the respondents 
favoring an increase in the amount of available funding rather 
than simply shuffling the funding from one project at the 
expense of another. 


Technology Infrastructure 
In light of the growth of student-owned devices programs and 
the move toward wireless connectivity, respondents indicated 
that this trend of increased demand on the available funding is 
likely to continue. 

Respondents indicated that their data and wide area net- 


work (WAN) infrastructures were lagging, with approximately 
one-third stating that their current WAN infrastructure was not 
up to par. Close to one-half of respondents reported that their 
telephone system infrastructure is not up to current standards. 
The results reveal that funding for telephone systems, data, and 
WAN infrastructure will be critical for the success of appli- 
cants’ future technology initiatives. 


High value of access 


When asked to prioritize the use of funding for certain types of 
services, as well as which E-rate funding categories are most 
important to their organization, respondents overwhelmingly 
chose Internet access as the most important service funded by 
the program. 

Thirty-nine percent of respondents indicated that they 
would prioritize Internet access and cloud services over inter- 
nal connections, basic maintenance, or cellular services. 
Respondents also said that, if forced to choose only one fund- 
ing category, they would pick Internet access. Forty-two per- 
cent said they would choose funding for Internet access over 
telecommunications services, internal connections, or basic 
maintenance services. 


The future of E-rate 

Along with asking applicants their perceptions on the current 
state of the E-rate program, the survey also asked for appli- 
cants’ opinions on program changes they would like to see. 

Approximately 58 percent of the applicants who responded 
to the survey stated that the FCC should focus on increasing 
the amount of funding available in the E-rate program, with the 
second-most popular pick being setting a fixed annual filing 
window date (23 percent). 

Given that increasing the amount of available funding is not 
guaranteed, and that a funding shortfall may be a realistic pos- 
sibility, over 50 percent were in favor of either establishing a 
discount threshold for Priority 1 funding requests or lowering 
discount rates if telecommunications and Internet access 
demand exceeds available funding. 


Moving forward 


Though the respondents were critical of certain aspects of E- 
rate, many of them expressed genuine gratitude for the pro- 
gram. And since requested funds are nearly double the amount 
available, the program’s continued popularity is evident. 
Applicants submitted E-rate funding requests in 2012 to serve 
approximately 52.2 million K-12 students nationwide, repre- 
senting 95 percent of the K-12 students in the U.S. 

In order for E-rate funding to continue to benefit so many 
students, significant changes must be considered, as the likeli- 
hood that funds will be available for all applicants in future 
years is becoming increasingly uncertain. @ 





Nicholas Shipley (nshipley@fundsforlearning.com) is a compliance 
analyst with Funds For Learning, in Edmond, Okla. 
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Districts are 
tinding success 
with technology 
when they create 
a culture that 
nurtures and 
supports new 
tools and ideas, 
maintains a keen 
focus on the 
educational 
challenges they 
need to address, 
and engages ina 
thoughtful 
process of 
evaluation and 
continual 
improvement. 


School leaders can foster a culture of innovation in their districts that nurtures and supports 
new ideas and tools, while focusing on achievement and improvement 


hat is innovation? Out of 
hundreds of thousands of 
Google definitions, this one by Hutch 
Carpenter, a Spigit software executive, 
is one of the simplest: “a change in a 
product offering, service, business 
model, or operation which meaningful- 
ly improves the experience of a large 
number of stakeholders.” 

With so many definitions floating around out there, it’s no 
surprise technology innovation in education can trigger lots of 
different thoughts. For me, it means always scanning the hori- 
zon for ideas or solutions that have been created from scratch, 
or adapted from another industry, that address the challenges 
faced by educators, administrators, and school board members. 
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Ann Lee Flynn 


As an eternal optimist and someone who has 
followed technology innovation closely for the 
past 20 years, I've seen some big wins and some even bigger 
disappointments. But in K-12 education, the biggest wins have 
been in districts that create a culture that nurtures and sup- 
ports new tools and ideas, maintains a keen focus on the edu- 
cational challenges they need to address, and engages in a 
thoughtful process of evaluation and continual improvement. 


Policies for innovation 


In software circles, policies that encourage employees to work 
on whatever they like—provided the work advances their 
companies in some way—are well known, such as Google’s 20 
percent time that resulted in the creation of Gmail, and 
decades earlier, the creation of 3M’s Post-It notes from a simi- 
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lar program. These policies are not the norm in public educa- 
tion. There’s lots of talk about the need for innovation, but how 
does it actually happen in a district? 

For so many, just like other organizations, the day-to-day 
issues consume the lion’s share of time. That’s why I was 
impressed 20 years ago when former Vancouver Public 
Schools Superintendent James Parsley shared how he dedi- 
cated a percentage of his time to thinking about the future. 
NSBA will be hosting one of its Technology Leadership 
Network (TLN) site visits with Vancouver in May, and although 
Parsley retired in 2002, the culture of forward-focused thinking 
remains evident in the district’s accomplishments. 

Lisa Greseth, Vancouver's manager of information and 
instructional technolgy and one of NSBA’s 2012 “20 to Watch” 
educators, is an example of how employees flourish in cul- 
tures that embrace new ideas. Like other “20 to Watch” educa- 
tors, she exemplifies the kind of inquisitive nature and ability 
to inspire that are essential traits for champions of innovation 
to possess. 

A key to treading the tricky waters of innovation is to have 
a clear process in place that encourages innovative products 
to be brought forward and a set of criteria to determine if an 
emerging company shows sufficient promise for the product 
to undergo greater review. 

But simply supporting new ideas is not enough. Real inno- 
vation can thrive only in organizations where the failure of a 
new effort is evaluated as a learning experience rather than 
serving as an excuse to point fingers and exact punishment. 

Much can be done to lessen the likelihood of failure by cre- 
ating processes like the Innovation and Change Committee in 
place at Illinois’ Township High School District 214 (which is 
also hosting a 2103 TLN site visit) or through the use of pilot 
programs with tech-savvy teachers and administrators like 
those used by Jennette Kane, technology integration supervi- 
sor in Ohio’s Orange City Schools, and Ronald Walker, super- 
intendent of Kansas’ Unified School District 475. 

Walker wants to ensure new products are compatible with 
the district’s technology plan, and agrees with Kane that solu- 
tions should be user friendly, meet instructional needs, be scal- 
able, and be affordable. Like Greseth in Vancouver, these two 
former “20 to Watch” educators have created a culture that val- 
ues new ways of thinking and offers hope to a growing num- 
ber of companies anxious to break into the education market. 


Corporate-influenced innovation 
For entrepreneurs, innovation can equate to dollar signs. The 
right technology, embraced by enough districts, can set them 
on a path for financial success either through acquisition by a 
larger company or expansion. Factors that make a market seg- 
ment like education look attractive include the potential size 
of the market and the perception that it has plenty of room for 
improvement. 

Rhetoric about the failures of public education, expanding 


broadband access and other technical advances, and greater 
reliance on technology in society as a whole are creating an 
enticing scenario for possible success. On the other hand, edu- 
cational institutions are notorious for their perceived resis- 
tance to change. 

A new breed of edupreneurs (educators turned business 
people) tend to be equally passionate about leveraging their 
experiences as educators to not only do well financially, but to 


The 2013 Technology 
These emerging companies represent the diversity of new solutions 
the Showcase was created to highlight: 


BloomBoard is helping educators grow by providing a free platform 
to manage the entire feedback cycle for improving educator effec- 
tiveness (observations, coaching, and individualized learning plans, 
etc.), connected to recommendations from an open marketplace of 
professional development resources. 


Guide K12 uses the power of geovisual analytics to let districts look 
at student data in new ways for the purpose of forecasting, capacity 
planning, and boundary discussions and to get immediate answers to 
“what if” questions. 


Nearpod is an all-in-one solution for the synchronized use of iPads 
and other mobile devices in the classroom that is helping redefine 
the traditional classroom lecture through interactive presentations 
and real-time assessments. 


TenMarks is a Web-based learning environment that super-charges 
math instruction by delivering contextual help, automatic interven- 
tions, real-time assessments, and a personalized curriculum for every 
student. 


VizZle/Monarch Teaching Technologies is committed to pro- 
viding technology-enhanced solutions that offer districts more effec- 
tive, yet cost-efficient, data-driven tools that support children with 
autism and other special learning needs. 


World Wide Workshop-Globaloria Platform is a blended- 
learning platform with a results-proven curriculum and educator sup- 
port system to teach youth to produce STEM games with 
industry-standard methods and tools to increase digital literacy and 
global citizenship skills, and to promote engagement in STEM and 
Computing. 

The 2013 Class will be featured in an exclusive Innovation Show- 
case Pavilion and Showcase session during NSBA’s annual confer- 
ence in San Diego, April 13 to 15. In addition, they will be highlighted 
through webinars and white papers designed for districts active in 
NSBA’s Technology Leadership Network. 
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Some 
technology 


“do good” at the same time. Many of these edupre- 
neurs, like those with Teach for America back- 
grounds, have traveled more unconventional paths 
through the education system, and are inspired to 
fix problems they faced firsthand. 

And while the concept of innovation often 
comes with a positive glow, research about public 
perceptions of education technology indicates 
that, it might not be the best term to use with some 
parents and educators. They often equate innova- 
tive with experimental, and they are not interested 
in having their students used as guinea pigs with 
untested strategies and devices. 


investment flurry 


Current investments in education technology have 
surpassed those dot-com days of the late 1990s that 
were spurred by enthusiasm for the Internet, right 
before the bubble burst. Several factors are con- 
tributing to this current flurry of activity, especially 
for instruction. New materials aligned to the 
Common Core State Standards will now meet the needs of the 
majority of states in the country. 

New electronic product delivery options through the cloud, 
and more online marketing strategies, driven by word-of-mouth 
through social media, further reduce old barriers to entry in the 
education marketplace. They eliminate or reduce the need for 
warehouses, old-style sales forces, and direct mail catalogs. 
Finally, new entrants to the education sector have a host of tools 
at their disposal to deliver ongoing robust professional develop- 
ment that supports their products in less expensive ways. 

Whether intentional or not, the more than $389 million 
invested in 2011 (up from $13 million in 2005, according to 
GSV Advisors, an investment firm specializing in education) 
that is flowing to new education companies is helping shape 
public perceptions about education. Districts not willing to 
thoughtfully consider possibilities introduced by new tools or 
approaches further reinforce the notion that educators are 
reluctant to change. This perceived reluctance prompts some 
investors to join the chorus of those calling for change in 
school governance. 

So what's a district to do? Try anything that comes along or 
just say no? Some technology solutions will be truly disruptive, 
while others simply may allow the same practices to be sus- 
tained, but with a new technology twist. 

One underlying question to consider with new products is 
whether they are seen as a threat by certain employees. If so, 
the likelihood of a successful pilot or smooth implementation 
is greatly diminished. On the other hand, if those initial fears 
are taken into account and the product is introduced as an 
opportunity to more effectively accomplish the district’s goal 
and is supported with the appropriate professional develop- 
ment, the road to success is much shorter. 
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solutions will 
be truly 
disruptive, while 
others simply 
may allow the 
same practices 
to be sustained, 
but with a 
new technology 
twist. 


Showcasing innovation 


Today’s rapid pace of investments and develop- 
ment, along with sweeping conversations about 
innovation and reform, inspired the creation of 
NSBA’s first Technology Innovation Showcase. The 
companies were selected for their unique 
approaches, understanding of the K-12 environ- 
ment, demonstrated success, and potential 
promise. The program was conceived as a bridge 
between those developing new solutions and those 
charged with implementing them. 

If these companies can ignite conversations 
among school board members and administrators 
about the culture of innovation in their districts and 
how new solutions are identified and evaluated, it 
will have accomplished the purpose of the program. 

Each submission was reviewed by teams of teach- 
ers, superintendents, principals, and other education 
professionals. This year’s first class of six Technology 
Innovation Showcase companies represents a 
diverse group of solutions and include BloomBoard, 
GuideK12, Nearpod, TenMarks, VizZle/Monarch Teaching 
Technologies, and World Wide Workshop-Globaloria Platform. 

However, the scope of time-saving ideas and instructional 
enhancements offered by other applicants suggest there are no 
shortage of creative options available to districts open to inno- 
vation. Electronic processes to gather permission slips or man- 
age food allergy records (ZippSlip and Allergen, respectively); 
USynch’s student collaboration platform; streamlined teacher 
evaluation tools from Observe4Success; or UPSTART’s 
approach to getting pre-K children ready to succeed—each 
has the potential to completely transform old practices. 

The delicate balance that school leaders must achieve is in 
how to explore new ideas while not being afraid to say no to 
those who don’t support their district’s mission and vision. One 
step in wading through the explosion of new companies is 
staying abreast of emerging trends and realizing that certain 
technological advancements can usher in a new generation of 
providers with similar offerings. 

NSBAss Showcase submissions, along with other recent lists 
of promising startups like the Software Information Industries 
Association’s Innovation Incubator, clearly reflect emerging 
companies gathering around certain trends. Follow the money. 
One of the earliest indicators of emerging trends is where the 
investors are placing their bets. An easy way for administrators 
and board members to get a peek inside the world of education 
startups and their investors is through free, weekly e-newslet- 
ters, like EdSurge, or by following Audrey Waters, who shares 
witty, fast-paced insights into that world in her blog. 

Remember, you'll be reading about the innovators who are 
busy shaping your future education technology solutions. ™ 





Ann Lee Flynn (aflynn@nsba.org) is NSBA‘s director of technology, 
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Our school board success stories continue with 


these Indiana school leaders who overcame superintendent 
churn and siloed departments to become a leading system 


=p hen Delores Hearn 
ran for the Warsaw 
Community school board, she 
knew the northern Indiana dis- 
trict faced some major hurdles. 

Administrative churn—five 
superintendents in eight 
years—had led to middling 
achievement. Schools operated in silos with limited inter- 
action, and some performed better than others. As a system, 
Warsaw did not lack for funds—the district is in the 
“Orthopedic Capital of the World”—but more than half of its 
7,000 students lived below the poverty line, and families 
with more economic advantages were migrating toward pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 

“It was a bunch of bits and pieces out there, and the com- 
munity was aware of it,” says Hearn, a former teacher and 
school psychologist in Warsaw who later ran her own chil- 
dren’s clinic for 15 years. “How to put all of these things 
together and make something happen is always the chal- 
lenge for any community, organization, or business. But it 
takes leadership to make something happen.” 

Leadership, in Warsaw’s case, came from a variety of 
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Glenn Cook 


sources. The board embarked on a two-year 
superintendent search and, during that period, 
cleaned up policies and procedures that had benignly con- 
tributed to school silos. After the board hired 
Superintendent Craig Hintz in 2009, the nonprofit organiza- 
tion OrthoWorx brought in Cambridge Education to con- 
duct an external audit of the district. 

Three years later, the district has used the audit results 
to develop and implement a new strategic plan. It has con- 
verted an elementary campus into a STEM-themed school 
and is considering other targeted programs. Every adminis- 
trator and more than one-third of the teachers have attend- 
ed a professional learning community conference. 

In 2011, the district received an overall grade of C in the 
state accountability system, with several elementary 
schools earning Ds. In 2012, the third year of Warsaw’s 
reform initiative, all schools earned As from the state. 

“Ours is a three-year story,” says Hintz, who was named 
2012 state superintendent of the year. “What I observed in 
joining the district was a wonderful system of schools. 
What we are certainly working toward now is to become a 
leading school system in Indiana, and we’re well on the 
road to that.” 


Getting the house in order 


You can go back further than three years. Flash back to 
2007, 18 months after Hearn joined the board. Another 
superintendent had left, and several schools were strug- 
gling. The board knew something had to be done. 

Hearn and another board member worked with the interim 
administrative team to “get everything in order” before hiring 
a superintendent. During the lengthy search, she says the 
board focused on streamlining policies and procedures and 
“started to see how things had kind of broken down.” 

“I would attribute it to all of the turnover we had,” Hearn 
says. “We took our time in choosing the next superintendent 
because the board was really centered on finding someone 
who had experience, who had knowledge, and could be a 
leader with a good vision of how to work with the community 
and bring our system together. We wanted to make sure all the 
pieces were in place this time.” 

Hintz, who had personal and professional ties to the state, 
was hired in 2009. Soon after, the Lilly Endowment set up 
OrthoWorx, a nonprofit organization focused on community 
development and education in Indiana. The organization’s 
focus is not on direct community aid, but on “helping to build 
up the education system and other assets to prepare commu- 
nities for the future,” says Executive Director Brad Bishop. 

In 2010, OrthoWorx hired Cambridge to do an outside, com- 
prehensive study of all schools in Warsaw. Released the fol- 
lowing year, the study’s numerous recommendations included: 
Develop a strategic plan, offer more dual credit and Advanced 
Placement (AP) classes, create theme/focus schools, and ded- 
icate more funding to fine arts and STEM education. 

“Developing the strategic plan was an important step,” 
Bishop says. “For a long time, the board was focused—not 
unimportantly—on ensuring the corporation was fiscally sound, 
had good facilities, and operated efficiently. Our focus was on 
developing the strategies on what makes a truly good school 
system as opposed to a financially sound school system.” 

Rather than chafe over the findings, Hintz and the board 
took them to heart. District leaders talked to more than 400 
community patrons, administrators, teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents as they developed a strategic plan and a 24-word mission 
statement that reads: “To inspire and equip all students to con- 
tinuously acquire and apply knowledge and skills while pursu- 
ing their dreams and enriching the lives of others.” 

“The board has had to exercise its vision and understand 
the degree to which the corporation competes with other dis- 
tricts for students and taxpayers,” Bishop says. “They've 
embraced that.” 


Making a difference 

Jennifer Tandy has served on the Warsaw school board for 
two years. Her husband is a senior vice president at Biomet, 
one of Warsaw’s three largest employers. The mother of two 
children, one in high school and one in college, she often is 


Everyone 
knows the 
challenge is 
sustaining 


called on to give school tours 
when Biomet is recruiting 
new employees. 

“When families come in 
from Texas, or the East Coast, 


the district’s 
rogress. or California, we want them 
P s to live here, and the ae thing 


they ask, riding in the car with a real estate agent, is ‘How is 
your school system?’ As a school district, we have competi- 
tion, and we can’t afford to be average,” Tandy says. 

Under the leadership of Hintz and the board, the district has 
added eight AP classes as well as vocational and career edu- 
cation courses. Using a $450,000 innovation grant from the 
state—the largest in Indiana’s history—the district trans- 
formed Washington Elementary into a STEM academy this 
year and is looking at proposals for other themed schools, 
including a fine arts academy. 

“You have to give a lot of credit to OrthoWorx for what 
they've done for our education system,” Hearn says. “When 
they brought in and paid to have Cambridge do the education 
study they did, it gave credibility to what we as educators 
knew was out here in our community. It gave us the credibili- 
ty to say we need to work together more.” 

Everyone knows the challenge is sustaining the district’s 
progress. Warsaw is stepping up its marketing and communi- 
cations efforts to draw the families that Tandy helps recruit. 
OrthoWorx remains a strong supporter, providing training 
funds for the professional learning communities and working 
with the district on other STEM initiatives. 

“Many strategic plans become vinyl trophies that go on a 
shelf,” Hintz says. “That’s not the case in Warsaw. ... We have 
a strategy for using professional learning communities as the 
framework for ongoing school improvement, and our staff is 
coming back and saying it is the best professional develop- 
ment they’ve ever had. And the results are just phenomenal.” 

Tandy says the board must continue to focus on results, 
especially with three new members. 

“As a board, everything we look at is related to the district’s 
strategies and core values,” Tandy says. “Are we doing what 
we need to? Are we inspiring? Are we equipping our students 
to have the skills and knowledge they need to be successful? 
Sustaining that focus is going to be interesting, but we have 
very targeted, strategic objectives to stay on that path. We’re 
not just sitting back and waiting for the grade to change.” 

For Hearn, the veteran board member, the district’s 
progress has been gratifying. 

“You've got to have everyone working together,” she says. 
“It’s been a lot of hard work, but the community is seeing the 
benefit of it. I hope we can sustain it in the coming years. As a 
board member, that’s my hope, and my goal.” @ 





Glenn Cook (gcook@nsba.org) is publisher and executive editor of 
American School Board Journal. 
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Getting Back to the Top 


President Obama wants the U.S. to lead the world in college 
attainment by 2020, and a new report by CPE shows we need 
to work on two-year degrees among young adults 


arning a college degree is 
essential to finding and holding a mid- 
dle-class job. What gives cause for con- 
cern are recent reports that the U.S. is 
falling behind other countries in college 
attainment. As a matter of fact, national 
newspapers such as the Washington 
Post have reported the U.S. ranking had 
dropped to 16th in the world. With U.S. 
unemployment hovering near 8 percent 
and an economy still struggling to 
recover from the recession, it is more 
important than ever for our young 
adults to earn a college degree. 

Keep in mind that college does not 
only mean earning a degree from an Ivy 
League university or another four-year 
institution. It includes earning a two- 
year associate degree from a communi- 
ty college. As I found out when writing 
the Center for Public Education (CPE) 
report, Getting Back to the Top: An 
International Comparison of College 
Attainment, it is in the area of two- 
year degrees where the U.S. can make 
the most improvement. 

I wanted to look at where the U.S. 
stands internationally in college attain- 
ment rates for two reasons. One, 
President Obama has made it a priority 
for the U.S. to lead the world in college 
attainment by the year 2020. And two, I 
wanted to know more about the num- 
bers behind the dire headlines. So I 
examined the data to determine where 


the U.S. actually stands internationally 
and the likelihood that we can reach 
the President’s goal. 

I examined college attainment data 
from the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development's 
(OECD) Education at a Glance: 2012. 
This report provides 2010 college 
attainment data for 41 countries, 
including all 34 OECD members. Note 


Improving two-year 
degree completion 
will help put the U.S. 
back to the top 
of the world college 
attainment ranking. 


that college attainment rates are not 
graduation rates per se. The college 
attainment rates in my report are based 
on census data for each country that 
tell us what proportion of the adult 
population has obtained a college 
degree. College graduaiion rates tell 
how many students who attended col- 
lege graduate with a degree. 
Furthermore, college attainment 
does not say anything about the quality 
of such degrees, even though OECD’s 
analysis points out that adults with col- 
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lege degrees are better off on a number 
of measures, no matter the country. So 
college attainment rates are important 
measures for policymakers and the 
public to watch to ensure we are pro- 
ducing the number of graduates need- 
ed to keep up with the rest of the 
world. 

After examining the data, three find- 
ings stood out to me: 

The U.S. is among the world lead- 
ers in the college attainment of 
adults 25 to 64. One of the findings I 
was most surprised by when I started 
examining the data was the U.S. sec- 
ond-place ranking in four-year degrees. 
With 32 percent of adults 25 to 64 years 
of age having earned a four-year degree, 
the U.S. ranks second only to Norway, 
where 35 percent of adults have earned 
a four-year degree. The U.S outranks 
such countries as South Korea (28 per- 
cent) and Japan (25 percent). 

However, when looking only at two- 
year degrees, the U.S. ranking drops all 
the way to 18th, with just a 10 percent 
attainment rate. Russia leads the world 
with 33 percent of adults 25 to 64 with 
a two-year degree. When looking at the 
rates of adults with either a two- or 
four-year degree, the U.S. ranks fifth in 
the world with a 42 percent college 
attainment rate. Russia leads with 54 
percent. So the U.S. doesn’t lead the 
world in combined two- and four-year 
degrees, but we are within striking dis- 
tance of the top position. At least so it 
appears. 

U.S. ranking drops when looking 
at younger adults. A closer look at 
the data shows the U.S. has a more dif- 
ficult road to take the lead. When look- 
ing at younger adults who recently 
received college degrees, the U.S. 


ranking drops significantly. The drop is 
not because the U.S. is graduating 
fewer young adults, but because other 
countries are graduating many more 
young adults than they were a genera- 
tion ago. 

For example, U.S. adults aged 25-34 
are slightly more likely to have earned a 
college degree compared to U.S. adults 
aged 55 to 64 years (42 percent com- 
pared to 41 percent, respectively, or a 
one percentage point difference between 
younger and older adults). In contrast, 
the difference between younger and 
older degree holders in South Korea is 
a whopping 52 percentage points (65 
percent of younger adults compared to 
13 percent of older adults). 


While other countries don’t have 
such dramatic differences as South 
Korea, in most countries younger 
adults are much more likely than older 
adults to have earned a college degree. 
As a matter of fact, only Israel had a 
smaller difference than the U.S. 
between their younger and older 
adults. 

The U.S. should focus on the 
attainment of two-year degrees. 
Increasing the proportion of students 
who receive four-year degrees is impor- 
tant, but the U.S. can make greater 
progress toward leading the world in 
college attainment by focusing on grad- 
uating more adults with two-year 
degrees. Currently only 10 percent of 


Percent of adults 25 to 64 years old with four-year college degrees 
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Julie Ridge 


oot of Adults 


adults have a two-year degree. That 
number can increase significantly by 
improving the 30 percent national grad- 
uation rate for those students who 
enter a two-year college directly after 
high school. This is in contrast to the 
nearly 60 percent graduation rate for 
students who start off in four-year insti- 
tutions. As you can see, there is much 
more room for improvement for two- 
year degrees than four-year. 


What is K-12’s role? 

While national policies, affordability, 
and other factors certainly play a large 
role as to whether or not students earn 
a college degree, our K-12 public 
schools play a key role as well. 

According to our recent report, 
High School Rigor and Good Advice, 
students who go on to college are more 
likely to succeed if they complete a rig- 
orous curriculum and are provided 
counseling on how to navigate the col- 
lege-going process before they gradu- 
ate from high school. This is particular- 
ly true for low-income and low-per- 
forming students. 

Further, our K-12 schools should 
collect and examine data on whether 
their graduates are successful in col- 
lege to determine if they need to adjust 
their curriculum and supports to 
ensure that their students not only get 
into college, but earn a degree. 

Focusing on two-year degrees will 
help meet the President’s goal. CPE’s 
report on a 21st century education 
also found there will be a great 
demand for so-called “middle skills 
jobs” that require some college after 
high school, but not necessarily a four- 
year degree. Improving two-year 
degree completion will help put the 
U.S. back to the top of the world col- 
lege attainment rankings. It also can 
have a significant impact on our 
unemployment rate. as well. & 





Jim Hull is senior policy analyst for CPE. 
His report, Getting Back to the Top, is avail- 
able at www.centerforpubliceducation.org. 
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MSCHOOL LAW 


Sonja Trainor 


Tinker and Online Student Speech 


Decided decades before widespread use of email and the 
Internet, Tinker provides guidance on the limits of student 
speech rights—and boards face legal challenges when 
disciplining students for off-campus online speech 


hen the U.S. Supreme 
Court announced its now-famous 
Tinker decision in 1969, in which it 
said students and teachers retain their 
First Amendment right to free speech 
within “the schoolhouse gate,” in some 
ways the concept was not new. 

What was somewhat new was the 
idea that the First Amendment restrict- 
ed school officials’ authority to disci- 
pline students for speech that they 
Seared may be disruptive. In Tinker, the 
students wore black armbands to 
school in protest of the Vietnam War. 
The court decided that the students 
had a right to engage in this “pure 
speech” because school officials had 
no reason to anticipate that the stu- 
dents’ wearing of the armbands would 
“substantially interfere with the work 
of the school or impinge upon the 
rights of other students.” 

The court further explained that, 
although “the classroom is peculiarly 
the ‘marketplace of ideas,’” even 
speech outside of the classroom—“in 
the cafeteria, or on the playing field, or 
on the campus during the authorized 
hours”—is an important part of the 
educational process. 

Tinker has stood as the seminal rul- 
ing on student free speech rights in the 
school context. Indeed, future deci- 
sions on public school authority to 
restrict student speech (Hazelwood v. 


Kuhlmeier—school-sponsored speech; 
Bethel v. Fraser—lewd and vulgar 
speech; Morse v. Frederick—drug- 
related speech) are often referred to as 
Tinker “progeny.” It is logical that 
courts looked to Tinker when the first 
challenges to public school discipline 
of students for online speech started 
appearing in courts in the 1990s. Now 
we have a handful of federal appellate 
decisions and numerous federal dis- 
trict court decisions applying Tinker in 
First Amendment-based challenges to 
public school official discipline of stu- 
dents for online off-campus speech. 
Although the state of the law is far 
from clear, patterns are emerging 
which can provide school officials with 
some guidance in this area. And it all 
comes back to Tinker. 


Applying Tinker 

The 1969 decision, issued eight months 
before the first computer-to-computer 
message ever was sent on the nascent 
Internet, now provides guidance for 
school officials on student speech that 
can be sent to enormous audiences 
from nearly any location and at nearly 
any time. 

As school officials encounter stu- 
dent speech that is or may be disrup- 
tive to the educational environment, 
they are learning (sometimes the hard 
way) just how far the Tinker standard 
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stretches. Attempts to discipline stu- 
dents for online off-campus speech 
are increasingly met with legal resis- 
tance. 

A recent decision by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit is the 
latest of a handful of federal appellate- 
level decisions addressing student 
online off-campus speech to be issued 
since 2011. 

In S.J.W. v. Lee’s Summit, two high 
school students were suspended for 
speech appearing on their website and 
blog. The two students, plus a third, 
posted racist and offensive remarks 
directed at students at their school. 
Reiterating the holding of another 
Eighth Circuit decision from the previ- 
ous year, D.J.M. v. Hannibal, the 
three-judge panel determined that 
Tinker applied, regardless of where the 
speech/expressive conduct originated. 
The panel denied the students’ request 
to prevent the district from enforcing 
their suspensions, as their speech 
caused actual disruption at school. 

The Fourth Circuit had taken a sim- 
ilar route to apply Tinker in 201. In that 
case, Kowalski v. Berkely County 
Schools, a student had posted nasty 
comments about a fellow student on a 
social networking website. The court 
decided that the offensive speech rea- 
sonably could have been expected to 
reach the school and impact the learn- 
ing environment. So, under Tinker, 
school officials were authorized to dis- 
cipline the student, regardless of where 
the speech originated. 

In a famous pair of Pennsylvania 
cases decided by the Third Circuit in 
2011, the court applied Tinker, but 
found that the standard had not been 
met. In those cases, students had creat- 


ed parody profiles of adminis- 
trators at their schools using 
vulgar and offensive language. 
In one, J.S. v. Blue Mountain, 
the court decided that not only 
had there been no actual dis- 
ruption at school, there could 
be no reasonable forecast of dis- 
ruption because the “profile was 
so outrageous that no one could 
have taken it seriously, and no 
one did.” 

The Third Circuit determined 
that, in both cases, the school 
had gone beyond its authority to 
discipline the students, and the 
First Amendment protected the 
students’ speech. 

These cases are very fact- 
specific, which leads to varying 
decisions in seemingly similar 
situations. A Mississippi district 
court, for instance, decided in favor of 
the school district in a case with facts 
similar to J.S. and Layshock. That 
court upheld school officials’ discipline 
of two students who had written a rap 
song directed at the allegedly inappro- 
priate sexual behavior of coaches at 
the school. The song was recorded and 
published online and off-campus. 

The court heard testimony from the 
coaches, who said they felt threatened 
by the song lyrics, and that the song 
affected their teaching style. It found 
that the song had been actually disrup- 
tive. It also found that the song was 
foreseeably disruptive because it 
charged the coaches with serious sexu- 
al misconduct and it was posted on 
Facebook, where it was accessible by 
at least 1,300 people. 

On the other hand, a Minnesota dis- 
trict court recently decided that a mid- 
dle school student had a valid claim for 
violation of her First Amendment 
rights when she was disciplined for off- 
campus posts on her Facebook page. 
One post expressed dislike for a school 
employee. Restating Tinker in a slight- 
ly stronger manner, the court said off- 
campus expressive conduct is protect- 





ed by the First Amendment unless it is 
a true threat, is reasonably calculated 
to reach the school environment, and is 
so egregious as to pose a Serious safety 
risk or other substantial disruption. 
The court decided that a reasonable 
reader could not have considered the 
student’s Facebook statements likely 
to cause a substantial disruption to the 
school environment. 

What is the final word? It is difficult 
to determine. Although most courts 
deciding off-campus online student 
speech cases seem to agree that Tinker 
should apply, they differ on the thresh- 
old of disruption or invasion of the 
rights of others that is required before 
school officials may regulate that 
expression. 

Indeed, NSBA explained to the U.S. 
Supreme Court the unclear state of the 
law when it urged the High Court to 
hear the J.S. and Layshock cases in 
2011 (Check out the NSBA brief at : 
www.nsba.org/SchoolLaw/AmicusBriefs/ 
Blue-Mountain-Sch-Dist-v-JSHermitage- 
Sch-Dist-v-Layshock.pdf). Particularly 
unclear is whether off-campus online 
speech affecting one fellow student is 
enough to constitute disruption, fore- 


seeable or not. Courts have 
decided in both ways. 


Getting legal help 

You need look no further 
than recent headlines on 
Legal Clips, NSBA’s school 
law blog, to see that school 
officials nationwide are 
struggling to determine 


where the “schoolhouse 
gate” exists in the digital 
world: 


@ School district and 
local police investigate 
bullies’ online comments 
encouraging suicide 

= Principal suspends 
students for comments on 
Twitter 

@ High school student 
suspended for distributing 
list on Facebook and hard copies 

It is important in this murky area to 
consult with your school attorney and 
state school boards association before 
making disciplinary decisions regard- 
ing off-campus online student speech. 
Although in your jurisdiction some 
form of the Tinker standard likely 
applies, you should ask your attorney 
what level of disruption, or forecast 
thereof, you must have to stay within 
the bounds of constitutional discipline. 

Generally, courts have been more 
willing to find substantial disruption 
when it includes invasion of the rights of 
other students. They seem less likely to 
find it when the individuals affected are 
staff members (but see the Mississippi 
case above for the exception). 

Similarly, courts are more likely to 
uphold discipline when the speech tar- 
gets the school community. Your attor- 
ney or state association will know what 
districts are doing, are not doing, and 
are getting in trouble for in your juris- 
diction. @ 





Sonja Trainor (strainor@nsba.org) is the 
director of NSBA’s Council of School 
Attorneys. 
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Mi GOVERNANCE 


Doug Eadie 


Beyond the Basics 


High-impact school boards recognize the 
need to invest in ongoing development 
of their governing knowledge and skills 


he better educated and 
trained your school board members 
are in the work of governing, the more 
likely they are to perform at a high 
level. So every board that is committed 
to high-impact governing also must be 
committed to its own continuing edu- 
cation. 

When dealing with board profes- 
sional development, you face two basic 
challenges: 

@ First, how can you make sure that 
new members are well prepared to hit 
the ground running, rather than spend- 
ing their first year learning the ropes? 

® Second, how do you keep board 
members’ governing knowledge and 
skills up-to-date so that they are able to 
participate productively and creatively 
in ongoing board capacity building? 

The good news is that you could not 
ask for a better group of students than 
your fellow board members. The great 
majority of board members I have 
observed over the years have been avid 
lifelong learners who are sincerely 
committed to doing a top-notch job of 
governing. 

This shouldn’t come as any surprise, 
when you reflect on the kind of bright, 
high-achieving people who tend to 
make it to the boardroom. Slackers 
they are definitely not. 

The bad news is that many if not 
most board members, in my experi- 


ence, are at least initially reluctant to 
make much of an investment in devel- 
oping their own governing knowledge 
and skills once they have gone through 
the basic orientation. 

This is ironic when you think about 
the critical leadership role that we 
expect boards to play and their tremen- 
dous impact on school district perfor- 
mance. The very people who would not 
blink an eye at investing handsomely in 
administrator and faculty education fre- 
quently question whether they should 
devote time and money to their own 
governing education. As far as I can tell, 
this is, in part, misplaced altruism—as 
in: “What happens in the classroom has 
first claim on our limited dollars.” 

Whatever the cause, high-impact 
boards overcome their reluctance. 
They recognize that under-investing in 
developing their governing knowledge 
and skills is a classic penny-wise, 
pound-foolish course of action. 

Boards that I have seen deal effec- 
tively with these challenges establish a 
formal board continuing education 
process spearheaded by the board’s 
governance or board operations com- 
mittee. The process has two elements: 
a thorough orientation program for 
incoming board members; and an 
ongoing education program to keep 
board member knowledge and skills 
current. 
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New member orientation 


One of the questions I always ask when 
interviewing board members is: “What 
does the board do to make sure that 
incoming members hit the ground run- 
ning?” You might be surprised to learn 
that the answer is often, “Nothing in 
particular.” But even when the answer 
is, “We provide new board members 
with an orientation,” a little digging 
often reveals that the orientation has 
little to do with the work of governing. 

Instead, new board members are 
often briefed in detail on the curricu- 
lum, services, budget, administrative 
structure, and other facets of the orga- 
nizational life of the school district, 
with nary a word about the board itself. 

You obviously want incoming board 
members to understand the education- 
al mission and key educational and 
operational features of the district that 
they will govern. However, what they 
need more than anything else if they 
are to succeed is a thorough orienta- 
tion on the board itself: its role, gov- 
erning processes, and structure. Many 
districts make sure that their orienta- 
tion programs include such elements 
as the board’s: 

™ Governing role 

™ Performance targets (what is 
expected of individual board mem- 
bers) 

® Involvement points in such key 
processes such as student achieve- 
ment, superintendent evaluation, 
strategic planning, and budgeting 

Although some districts still have 
the superintendent handling the orien- 
tation of incoming board members, a 
growing practice is for members of the 
governance or board operations com- 
mittee (if they use the committee struc- 


ture) to actually conduct the orienta- 
tion themselves. By doing so, board 
members can visibly demonstrate that 
board education is a top priority, not 
Just another job to be passed along to 
the superintendent. Assigning the ori- 
entation job to board members also 
reinforces the board’s accountability 
for managing its own performance as a 
governing body. 


Ongoing education program 

School governance is anything but a 
static field with immutable principles. 
Instead, every day that passes in this 
field sees yesterday’s golden rules chal- 
lenged, new principles proposed, and 
new approaches and techniques for 
generating higher-impact governance 
reported. 

Taking the time and effort to keep 
board members abreast of develop- 
ments in this exciting field can serve 
two important purposes. First, you can 
combat the fatigue and burnout that 
can work against high-impact govern- 
ing—motivating, inspiring, and energiz- 
ing your board members by raising 
their sights above the trenches in 
which much of their governing work 
takes place. 

Second, you can arm your board 
members with information that they 
can put to practical use in their board 
organizational development efforts. 
For example, dramatic developments 
in the field of strategic planning pro- 
vide board members with opportuni- 
ties to play a proactive, creative role in 
leading strategic change, rather than 
merely thumbing through a finished 
tome on its way to the proverbial dusty 
shelf. 

Highly effective board education 
programs that I have observed over the 
years have included such elements as: 

= A lending library of books and 
articles on governance that are regular- 
ly circulated among board members. In 
this regard, your state school boards 
association and NSBA are sources. 
State association newsletters and mag- 


azines, as well as this magazine on the 
national level, have searchable online 
archives and back issues available. 

® Participation in educational pro- 
grams addressing governing matters. 
State school boards associations pro- 
vide training for school board mem- 
bers—training that is increasingly 
state-mandated. The state associations 
and NSBA hold annual conferences 
with sessions focused on governance. 

® Holding a session on governance 
at your annual strategic planning 
retreat. You can use this time to discuss 
recent advances in the field and to 
identify opportunities to fine-tune and 
strengthen governing structure and 
process. 

Although board members are typi- 


cally avid, lifelong learners, they are 
also very busy people. Participation in 
educational programs will tend to 
increase, in my experience, if such par- 
ticipation is made a formal board mem- 
ber performance target. Remind your 
fellow board members of the data that 
shows that training is essential for 
boards to be successful in raising stu- 
dent achievement and running a high- 
achieving school district. That will go a 
long way toward making the case for 
board governance training. ® 





Doug Eadie (doug@dougeadie.com) is 
founder and CEO of Doug Eadie & 
Company. A contributing editor to ASBJ, 
he is the author of 19 books on board and 
CEO leadership. 
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Mm MONEY 


Charles K. Trainor 


Everybody Knows 


Your employees may know about waste and fraud in your 
district, and you can save a lot of money and other resources 
by making it easy for them to tell you about tt 


anadian artist Leonard Cohen 
recorded a song entitled “Everybody 
Knows’—a bleak commentary on mod- 
em culture. He highlights aspects of 
social blight such as war, poverty, and 
the limits of upward mobility. The refrain 
declares that although everybody knows 
serious problems exist, those issues are 
tacitly accepted and so persist. 

These sentiments often are reflect- 
ed in the workplace. Many employees 
recognize problems but feel unable to 
make change happen because they 
lack power. Or perhaps they witness 
colleagues taking action only to suffer 
retribution in the form of reduced 
work hours, loss of promotion, or even 
dismissal. They fear payback should 
they challenge the status quo. 

Does your district have a system 
that encourages reporting unethical or 
illegal behavior and protects infor- 
mants? Let’s explore how employee 
education, anonymous tip hotlines, and 
exit interviews are helping districts 
identify and actually do something to 
solve workplace problems. 


Policy and beyond 

The childhood social constraint against 
tattling still guides some adults, espe- 
cially if their livelihood is on the line. 
However, the stakes are high where 
public monies are concerned. Districts 
must uphold high ethical standards 





rather than childish rules. The chal- 
lenge is to create an environment with- 
in the district and the community that 
makes it safe for individuals to come 
forward if they are aware of a problem. 
Developing policy is an important 
board function. It is essential that 
board members establish policies that 
encourage disclosure of inappropriate 
behavior or crimes. However, while a 
strong policy statement emphasizing 
ethical behavior is critical, it’s not 
enough. The board also must ensure 
that ethics education is provided for 
employees. Your state school boards 
association can provide that training or 
recommend other local resources. 
When providing training, consider 
including information regarding state 
laws and district policies prohibiting con- 
flicts of interest. Your district’s attorney 
may be willing to participate in this pro- 
Ject to forestall compromising situations. 
Training is important. But also consid- 
er eliciting a written commitment to 
adhere to ethical standards from every 
member of the school community, as 
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well as from those doing business with 
the district. Require all district employ- 
ees, board members, vendors, and out- 
side contractors to sign a conflict-of- 
interest statement annually. This mea- 
sure sends a strong message that ethical 
behavior is expected. 


Anonymous tip hotline 

Employees notice unprofessional behav- 
ior on the part of colleagues. For 
instance, because salaries of public 
employees are easy to find, radical shifts 
in spending or unusual lifestyle changes 
can raise a red flag for fraud. Although 
individuals manage their finances differ- 
ently, extreme differences from the 
norm prompt questions. Everyone may 
know, but no one may talk. 

Robust federal whistleblower legis- 
lation prohibits employers from firing, 
laying off, blacklisting, or demoting 
informants. In addition, the laws forbid 
reducing pay or hours worked, denying 
overtime or promotion, or cutting ben- 
efits. Despite these laws, unfortunately, 
informants are not as well protected as 
the legislation demands. 

An anonymous tip hotline can help 
you find out what you need to know 
while protecting the whistle-blowing 
employee. 

Tips are the most consistent source 
for detecting fraud in districts. A hotline 
is a cost-effective, private communica- 
tion method that encourages reporting 
suspicious or illegal activity to adminis- 
trators. To be successful, the system’s 
reporting process must be easy to use 
and protect the identity of the caller. 

You can manage hotlines in various 
ways. Some districts develop their own 
tip line and monitor reports them- 
selves. Some hire an independent ser- 


vice that screens and investigates tips 
confidentially. Others provide the tip 
hotline telephone numbers for their 
state’s comptroller, auditor or inspec- 
tor general. Alternatively, if a district 
has an audit committee, the chair’s tele- 
phone number can be used. 

In addition to protecting callers, you 
also must provide controls to guard 
against false accusations that may per- 
manently tarnish reputations. Consult 
with your district’s attorney for guid- 
ance regarding strategies that screen 
out false accusations. 

Irregularities in billing, expense 
reimbursement, and payroll are the 
most common scams identified on tip 
lines. Examples include: 

@ Pennsylvania’s Bensalem School 
District administrators in May were 
surprised to receive a tip that hourly 
employees were tampering with time 
cards. An investigation implicated four 
employees. Two resigned, one retired, 
and one was fired. 

@ An employee's tip in October alert- 
ed New Jersey authorities to over a half 
million dollars of illegal transportation 
contracts. The transportation manager 
for the Piscataway and Hazlet school dis- 
tricts allegedly authorized payments to 
fictitious bus companies and deposited 
the checks into personal accounts. 

Some of the greatest losses for school 
districts occur when corrupt individuals 
use their influence to gain direct or indi- 


rect benefit for themselves. For example, 
because large dollar amounts are 
involved, construction projects are 
attractive targets for fraudsters. A typical 
scam involves collusion among bidders 
in order to rig prices. Contractors some- 
times plan in advance which of them will 
win the bid. 

During construction projects, a tip 
hotline is an important resource. As 
with any secret, the more people 
involved the more likely the secret will 
be leaked. The same is true when a 
fraudulent act is committed. 

Other corrupt business practices 
also may come to light via a tip hotline. 
Unsuccessful bidders sometimes call 
to report financial or equipment kick- 
backs to district employees who autho- 
rize district purchases. The reports 
often come from disappointed vendors 
who offer better quality or cheaper 
prices but have been bypassed in the 
purchasing process. 


Exit interviews 


In addition to implementing a tip hot- 
line, consider developing a policy 
requiring exit interviews with depart- 
ing staff. Individuals may share what 
they know when leaving the district 
because there’s no risk of retaliation. 
Information related to employees 
manipulating attendance records to 
accumulate additional vacation and 
sick time may be uncovered during this 


process. Similarly, employees noticing 
an administrator taking excessive time 
off may be unwilling to mention con- 
cerns, but may share the information as 
they are leaving. 

Exit interviews also can uncover 
problems that are costly in terms of 
human suffering, likely to result in 
expensive litigation, and tarnish the dis- 
trict’s reputation. For example, allega- 
tions about discrimination, improper 
relations between staff members and 
students, sexual harassment, unsafe 
working conditions, substance abuse by 
teachers or students, child abuse, van- 
dalism, and the misuse of district prop- 
erty or employees’ time may be revealed. 

By collaborating with the district’s 
attorney and administrators, your 
board can develop policies and proce- 
dures that encourage ethical behavior 
and provide employees, vendors, and 
the public with useful tools to report 
previously unidentified problems. 
Using tip hotlines and exit interviews, 
you can gain valuable information that 
will benefit both the district and your 
taxpayers. You can ensure that when 
everybody knows, everybody wins. @ 





Charles K. Trainor, an ASBJ contributing 
editor, is a certified fraud examiner and 
certified internal auditor. He is president of 
Management Audit Consultants, Inc. 
(www.mgmtaudit.com) and served for 21 
years on a school board in New York state. 
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MLEARN MORE 


Reports =» The Last Word 


ADVISER 


What Would You Do If ... 


The board disagreed with a superintendent’s 
purchasing recommendation? 


he school district needed to 
buy computer hardware and software 
and wanted to go with a new vendor. 
Requests for bids were put forward, and 
one technology company won as the 
lowest bidder. The district’s business 
officer and the superintendent wanted 
to go with this company, but the board 
president wasn’t so sure. He worked in 
IT and this company had a reputation of 
coming in as the low bidder and then 
not performing as promised. The super- 
intendent was unhappy at being second- 
guessed about his decision, and starting 
grumbling about board micromanage- 
ment. What should the board do? 

@ It's OK to ask questions about 
process, but to second-guess the adminis- 
tration might put the district in legal jeop- 
ardy. Board members need to trust that 
the administration is doing their due dili- 
gence when making informed, budget- 





conscious decisions. The board estab- 
lishes policy guiding the operation of the 
district, including purchasing. If the pro- 
cedure requires the lowest bid, the board 
should not interfere. You may be opening 
up the district to a lawsuit if procedure is 
not followed to the letter. On the other 
hand, a savvy superintendent recognizes 
the skills and knowledge-base that each 
board member brings to the table. While 
the superintendent is the chief executive 
officer of the board, the contract is 
between the vendor and the board of 
education. If the board chair has legiti- 
mate concerns, then the board (through 
the administration) can insist that any 
contract be specific to the expectations 
and require performance penalties or a 
performance bond if the vendor doesn't 

live up to their end of the contract. 
Nicholas D. Caruso Jr., Senior Staff 
Associate for Field Services and 
Technology, Connecticut 
Association of Boards of 
Education 


m First, a reminder 
regarding the law: The board 
should be sure to follow their 
policy and state laws regarding 
the bid process. The school 
board’s attorney may also pro- 
vide some guidance to a board 
rejecting the low bidder. If the 
contract is substantial, this 
legal advice will be well worth 
the cost in avoiding a court bat- 
tle. As for the role of the board 
and superintendent, both par- 
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ties will want the same outcome—quality 
work at a reasonable price. Any informa- 
tion that would lead the board president 
to believe this outcome can’t be achieved 
should have been forwarded to the super- 
intendent in advance of the meeting. Let 
the superintendent check references and 
do the research necessary to inform the 
entire board. At this point, the superin- 
tendent shouldn't be so committed to the 
recommendation that he isn’t willing to 
examine new information. Once the 
meeting begins, board deliberations 
regarding the vendor's ability to meet the 
board’s expectations isn’t micromanag- 
ing as long as the board president is using 
his expertise to inform his board col- 
leagues. The other board members have 
an obligation to participate as well, ask 
questions, clarify information, and ensure 
the work is in alignment with board 
goals. After all, there is a reason this con- 

tract requires board approval. 
Dean Langdon, Director of Field Services, 
Illinois Association of School Boards 





Advice for the asking: If you are 
plagued with a prickly problem of school 
board service or school governance, ask 
ASBJ. We'll change the names of persons 
and places. Then, we'll describe the prob- 
lem and its suggested solution for our 
readers. Write: Adviser, American School 
Board Journal, 1680 Duke St, Alexandria, 
VA 22314. Or send us an email at 
adviser@asbj.com, marked “Adviser.” 
Adviser does not represent official policy 
of the National School Boards Association, 
nor should it be construed as legal advice. 


Paul Zwolak 


REPORTS 


From apps to TIMSS 


Apps collecting data from kids 
www.ftc.gov 


A report from the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC), Mobile Apps for 
Kids, finds that despite a warning from 
the FTC this past September, software 
developers continue to create apps for 
kids that collect and then report infor- 
mation about them to third parties. 
Only about 20 percent of the apps for 
kids studied by the FTC made any 
attempt to disclose the app’s privacy 
practices, and 60 percent were sending 
information back to an advertising net- 
work or the app developer. The FTC 
plans to conduct nonpublic investiga- 
tions to determine whether these 
actions constitute violations of the 
Children’s Online Privacy Protection 
Act, and is also considering launching a 
consumer education campaign intend- 
ed to inform parents about mobile 


apps. 


Costs of testing 

www.brookings.edu 

A report from the Brookings Institution’s 
Brown Center on Education Policy, 
Strength in Numbers, finds that the cost 
of standardized testing for grades three 
through nine in the 45 jurisdictions stud- 
ied averages out to $65 per student. The 
District of Columbia at $114 spent the 
most per student, followed by Hawaii, 
Alaska, Delaware, North Dakota, and 
Massachusetts. New York spent the 
least: $7 per student. Pearson Education 
received most of the $669 million spent 
nationally (89 percent), followed by 
McGraw-Hill Education (14 percent), 
and the Data Recognition Corporation 
(13 percent). 


Disabled parents’ rights 
www.ncd.gov 

A study from the National Council on 
Disability, Rocking the Cradle, finds 
that the parental rights of disabled par- 
ents are frequently and_ unfairly 
infringed upon, with two-thirds of state 
child welfare laws permitting courts to 


declare a parent unfit solely on the 
basis of their disability. Custody 
removal rates for psychiatric (70-80) 
and intellectual (80 percent) disabili- 
ties in particular are strikingly high. 
The study also found these parents 
lacked peer networks and that disabled 
parents embroiled in family law pro- 
ceedings face significant barriers to 
obtaining good, affordable legal repre- 
sentation. 


Obesity greater risk to kids than 
hunger 

www.thelancet.com 

“The Global Burden of Disease 2010,” 
recently published in the Lancet, has 
found that except for countries in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, obesity has grown by 
82 percent globally over the past 20 
years. In the Middle East, obesity has 
grown by 100 percent since 1990. The 
health issues caused by obesity now far 
outweigh the health issues caused by 
hunger. While deaths from heart dis- 
ease have decreased by 70 percent 
worldwide, the incidence of its diagno- 
sis has skyrocketed. While adults are 
living more than 10 additional years 
worldwide, on average, they live the 
last 14 years of their lives in pain, dis- 
ability, and illness. 


Superintendent churn 
http://aer.sagepub.com 

“Why Superintendents Turn Over,” a 
study of California superintendents 
appearing in the American Educational 
Research Journal, found that 43 percent 
of all superintendents left their districts 
within three years, but 71 percent of 
superintendents serving in districts with 
29,000 students or more did the same. 
The study’s authors interviewed super- 
intendents and board members about 
district climate and reasons for depar- 
tures and found that superintendents 
usually traded up to larger districts, rais- 
ing their salaries on average from 
$109,761 to $131,110 per annum in the 
process. 


Technology for online assessments 
www.smarterbalanced.org 


The Smarter Balanced Assessment 
Consortium (Smarter Balanced) has 
released its Smarter Balanced 
Technology Strategy Framework and 
Systems Requirements Specifications 
for the technology districts will need to 
support upcoming electronic assess- 
ments. Smarter Balanced finds that 
computers, Chromebooks, iPads, and 
Android tablets running on newer oper- 
ating systems will be adequate for 
online testing. Any device used for 
online assessments must have a 10-inch 
screen, a keyboard, Internet access, 
and allow features that could lead to 
cheating to be disabled during the 
assessment. Thirty-three states already 
offer online assessments with varying 
degrees of success. Wyoming switched 
to online testing in 2010, resulting in 
chaos and a lawsuit against standard- 
ized testing giant Pearson, according to 
digital.hechingerreport.org. 


TIMSS and PIRLS 
http://timssandpirls.bc.edu/ 


First, the good news: In 2011, Florida 
fourth-graders participated in the 
Progress in International Reading 
Literacy Study (PIRLS), and outper- 
formed every other country and every 
other jurisdiction participating with the 
exception of Hong Kong. Florida’s 
reading score was 569, 13 points higher 
than the U.S. average score of 556—up 
16 points from 2006. Now for the bad 
news: On the 2011 Trends in 
International Mathematics and Science 
Study (TIMSS), eight countries outper- 
formed the U.S. in fourth-grade math, 
and 11 in eighth-grade math. Six sys- 
tems outperformed the U.S. in fourth- 
grade science, and 12 in eighth-grade 
science. Finland, Hong Kong, Korea, 
Singapore, and Taipei performed 
strongly in all subjects. @ 





Compiled by Margaret Suslick, ASB/s 
Editorial Assistant. 
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MI THE LAST WORD 


Thomas J. Gentzel 


A new Congress and 
a new NSBA advocacy role 





ith another Presidential 
term and a new Congress, NSBA is 
preparing for changes in Washington. 
Our advocacy team and grassroots lob- 
byists are getting ready for more bud- 
get battles and debates on the many 
needs of public schools. 

But the biggest change you may see 
will come from within NSBA. We are 
just beginning to restructure our 
national organization to be more 
responsive to our state associations 
and their school board members. And 
as part of what we're calling the “New 
NSBA,” we are going to significantly 
increase our presence on Capitol Hill, 
in the courts and in the news media, 
and to give school board members 
more tools and opportunities to get 
involved. 

Last year we created the National 
School Boards Action Center, a 
501(c)(4) organization that will allow 
NSBA to greatly expand its lobbying 
and advocacy efforts. (Keep abreast of 
the center's activities at www.nsbac.org 
and its You Tube channel.) 

Our goal is to bring NSBA to a high- 
er level in education policymaking. We 
will strengthen our presence both in 
Washington and nationaily in partner- 
ship with our state association mem- 
bers, we will be proposing and crafting 
more legislation related to K-12 educa- 
tion, and we will be mobilizing a 
stronger grassroots network of school 
board members. To do this, we will 


leverage technology, mass 
media, social media, and 
communication strategies. 

We already are moving to make 
these changes. NSBA has drafted legis- 
lation to protect local school board 
governance and create restrictions on 
the authority of the U.S. Department of 
Education to impose requirements on 
school districts that are burdensome 
or beyond the intended goals of autho- 
rizing laws. We are taking a very active 
role in addressing threats to federal 
funding of vital education programs, 
and we again will be making a push for 
a comprehensive reauthorization of 
the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

In all this, we are making several 
important points. First, public schools 
are community assets that need to be 
governed effectively by elected school 
board members, who are directly 
accountable to the people they serve. 
Second, the federal role in education 
should be directed to supporting and 
assisting local school leaders. Third 
and foremost, we all should be working 
together to enhance education opportu- 
nities for children. This is best done 
when federal officials work with local 
school leaders, rather than direct them. 

NSBA embraces continuous 
improvement as a vital goal for public 
education, and we intend to offer con- 
structive suggestions to address the 
pressing challenges schools are facing. 
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Yet, we will stand firm 
™ against those who 
- would simply reshape 
the school system to 
achieve their own per- 
sonal or corporate 
financial objectives. 
These are big steps 

to meet big ambitions. 
But this type of action 
' is needed, given the 

increasing pressures 
on public education and _ school 
boards. We also are battling a well- 
funded and well-organized movement 
that wants to undermine local school 
governance through private-school 
vouchers, ill-defined charter school 
laws, and other means. We must 
respond directly and forcefully to each 
of these challenges. 

In this work, NSBA has a distinct 
advantage. Our organization is not a 
special interest group that lobbies for 
its members’ personal benefit, but 
rather as a means by which elected 
school board members can work with 
their state and federal lawmakers to 
create policies that support public 
schools and the more than 52 million 
students they serve. 

We have much work to do, but we 
are well on our way—envisioning the 
future we want and working to create 
it. In adopting this plan, NSBA’s board 
of directors reminded us of the words 
of hockey legend Wayne Gretzky, who 
famously said: “I skate to where the 
puck is going to be, not where it has 
been.” We want to move NSBA to a 
new place, with a sense of urgency and 
purpose. We hope you will join us on 
this mission. @ 





Thomas J. Gentzel (tgentzel@nsba.org) is 
pexecutive director of NSBA. 





TAKE THE LE 


LEADERSHIP. EDUCATION. 


The National School Boards Association Annual Conference is 
the only education event where you will: 


‘ Learn about the latest federal legislative and legal decisions 
- Get money-saving strategies for your district 

- Connect with fellow school leaders from across the nation 

- See the latest technology to bring back to your district 


Attend with your leadership team to make the LEAP to 
better learning and empower students to achieve. 
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TCPN helps school districts turn 
wish lists into check lists. 


School expansion. Check. 


Pencils - check. Band equipment - check. Computers - check. The Cooperative 
Purchasing Network (TCPN) offers school districts the buying strength of 
an industry giant to accomplish their purchasing goals. TCPN leverages the 
purchasing power of more than 30,000 actively engaged government entities. 
With our ISO-certified processes, 3rd party audits and regular reviews ensure 


accountability and peace of mind. We understand our members because we've a ® 
been in your shoes. oes 


The Cooperative Purchasing Network 
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Reevaluate your check list. Go to www. fepn. org and sign up today. 





